136                THE ORIGINS OF THE WORLD WAR
In November, 1899, a few weeks after the outbreak of
the Boer War and the consequent anti-English outburst all
over the Continent, the Kaiser and Billow visited England.
Chamberlain seized upon the occasion for long talks with
both. He suggested closer relations between England,
Germany, and the United States. The detailed notes which
Billow made of the conversations55 do not indicate that he
gave Chamberlain much encouragement to think that Ger-
many would abandon the relatively favorable position,
which she then enjoyed in exchange for the risk of an alli-
ance with England. Nevertheless a few days later, in a
famous speech at Leicester, the English Colonial Secretary-
spoke glowingly of the community of German and British
interests, and publicly proposed an alliance: "At bottom,
the character of the Teutonic race differs very slightly in-
deed from the character of the Anglo-Saxon race, If the
union between England and America is a powerful factor
in the cause of peace, a new Triple Alliance between the
Teutonic race and the two great branches of the Anglo-
Saxon race will be a still more potent influence in the future
of the world/'5e
But the poisonous effects of the Boer War were already
at work, German, as well as French and Russian, news-
papers were attacking England violently. Germans, as
Billow himself noted, were more stirred up about the Boer
War than the English themselves; the anti-English feeling
in Germany was stronger than the anti-German feeling in
England. In view of this Anglophobia, Btilow did not have
the courage, speaking in the Reichstag on December 11 in
favor of the German Navy Law, to take up sympathetically
Chamberlain's Leicester proposal. On the contrary, he
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